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PARMENIDES AND SENSE-PERCEPTION 


The object of this paper is to determine the status of 36% and 
its relation to óv in the fragments of Parmenides, and in the 
light of the findings to suggest why it was that Parmenides was 
able to put forward a cosmology of his own without feeling that he 
was erring as other mortals. No attempt has been made to 
reconstruct the cosmology itself beyond certain essentials (1), 
but only to assess the status which Parmenides gave to that 
cosmology from a study of the use made of the terms &Ańhðeta, 
óv and voetyv, doxotvta and dd&a. 

The justification of yet another examination of this enigmatic 
subject is that Parmenides is still inadequately understood. 
Parmenides (or his goddess) begins by telling us of two ways, the 
way of “it is’ and the way of “it is not”? (B 2.3-6. The reader 
is thus directed to the fragments as cited from the text of Diels- 
Kranz). Then a third way is announced along which men are 
steered if, ‘‘two-headed’’, they compromise and believe that ‘‘to 
be and to be-not are the same and not the same”. This is the 
second false path of mortals who “know nothing” (B 6.4-9). In 
his recent book Parmenides (Princeton, 1965), Taran has set out 
an interpretation which is in many ways more consistent than that 
which is maintained by other commentators. From a consideration 
of gotw % oùx gotw (B 8.16. Cf. B 2. 3-6) Taran concludes that 
there is no łerlium quid for Parmenides. Ad&«, since it is not 
about Being, is therefore totally mistaken; and since there can 
be no degrees of absolute deception, there can be only one false 
path. The second part of the poem in which the cosmology is 


(1) Anexcellent sunimmary of the cosmology will be found in W. K. C. Guthrie, 
~ History of Greek Philosophy, 1965, ti, 57ff. 
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given is Lherefore a dialectical device. This last view has also 
been recently argued by Owen in a powerful article (C.Q.2 (1960), 
84ff.) and is now generally accepted. With these interpretations 
I cannot however agree. 

I hope to show instead that Parmenides’ goddess envisages 
right and wrong 36%. This view is, I think, new. Secondly, 
right 86% can only have validity if ils object has reality. That 
this is the case is supported from a fresh interpretation of B 1.31-2. 
Thirdly. I shall give reasons why the goddess, when she gives her 
cosmology in the second part of the poem (B 8.52f.) does not follow 
the second false path as described in B 6.4-9 (as is usually held), 
but the first false path. The traditional view arises from a 
misunderstanding and involves illogicalities. Before attempting 
to define the way of d6&«, it is as well to have before us a statement 
as to the true nature of being, and how it is apprehended. 


What is gore and the way of ° AdjOea? 


Underlying the dogma that being excludes not-being is the 
premise that yoy to Aéysw ts voctv T gov Euusvar ` got. yao 
sivan, wydev 8 otx got (B 6.1-2). tò yao adtd vostv goti ts 
xat etvat(B 3) expresses the same thought and, as the yàp suggests, 
perhaps gives the reason why not-being is unknowable and not 
the true path. For this reason B 3 is often tacked on to B 2. 
Kirk and Raven (2) translate it as “for the same thing can be 
thought as can be” or, more literally. “the same thing exists for 
thinking and for being’. This translation, close to Burnet’s, 
rightly takes being as the object. of thought. Parmenides seems 
to mean that “thought is about being’’. It is important to notice 
that there is nothing (i.e. no sensible object) intermediate between 
thought and its object. voetv, for Parmenides, is the direct 
apprehension of &ottv. 

In B 2 Parmenides presents a series of arguments which can be 
summarised as offering a choice between two possibilities: ori 
Ñ odx gotw (B 8.16). And because óv excludes tò pH óv il 
follows from Parmenides’ way of thinking thal if Zotw is once 
admitted, then there is no yéveow.g or bAcOpos, and éév is neces- 
sarily ma&v, čv, cuveyés, axivyntov, and odx ateAcbtyTOv (B 8). 


(2) G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven, The Presecratic Philosophers, 269. Here- 
after called simply W.R.). 
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Two important questions should be raised here. First, have 
we any right to suppose that the alternatives in B 2 are valid for 
the second part of the poem? Secondly, since voetv is the direct 
apprehension of ottv without intermediates, can we suppose that 
voetv and 86&« have a common object? Thought, unlike opinion, 
is not an account of the sensible world. What then is the object 
of thought? What exactly is Zor ? It is hazardous to guess, 
but it has been remarked with justice that “even if Parmenides 
had no clear concept of the incorporeal, it seems pertinent, indeed 
unavoidable, to ask whether his Being is corporeal or not; just as 
we may inquire (but seldom do) whether his argument is in fact 
logical, even if he had no concept of logic.” (3) Both questions 
will be taken up later. Attention will now be turned to the way 
of Seeming. 


The object of d6&a. 


The whole of the Proem is claimed by Parmenides as a revelation, 
for cidéta pra in B 1.3 refers to himself. Lines 24 to the end are 
traditionally taken as the words spoken direct by the goddess to 
Parmenides, and a crux has long been recognised in 31-32: 


ypem SE ce TavtTA nuvÂécða 
huèv "AdrnPetyns cduvxrtos &tpeuss Ato 
HSE Booty ddEac, rats oùx Eve mlotic Andhe. 
AAN Burno xal tradra pabyoeat, a> Ta SoxodvTa 
yey Soxtuws clivar did navròs mavta mepdivta 


(B 1.28-32). 


Difficulty centres not only in explaining how lines 31-2 fit into 
context, but also in how they are to be translated. Diels (4) 
emended the adverb Soxipws to doxtudéo'(a), an Aorist infinitive 
equivalent in sense to Soxtucoat and translates the ws clause as: 
“how one should test the appearance with regard to their reality”. 
He thus introduces a general rule of procedure into the statement (5). 
De Vogel accepts Diels’ emendation but rightly sees that Soxtpéoar 
with the infinitive cannot mean “‘test’’ but rather “accept, approve, 


(3) L R. D. Mathewson, J.H.S. 87 (1967), 164. 
(4) H. Diels, Parmenides Lehrgedicht, 59. 
(5) For a discussion and criticism of Diels’emendation see Owen, op. cil. 86-8. 
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take for granted” and translates: “Yet you will learn these things 
also, how a man ought to accept that the world of appearance is 
(te Soxotvta« civat), when you go through all.” (6) This inter- 
pretation makes it an intolerable contradiction that Parmenides 
should use the existential civat (which is practically a technical 
term) of Soxotvta, when his whole aim is to separate them. This 
interpretation is therefore to be rejected as being excessively 
harsh. (7) 

Wilamowitz read Soxtuws (with Simplicius) in the sense of 
“probably”. (8) He has been followed by a good many scholars. (9) 
Kirk and Raven (10) think that oxiuws means ‘seemingly’? and 
translate: “how the things that seem, as they all pass through 
everything, must gain the semblance of being’’ (After Burnet). 
If Soxiuws is thus taken to be equivalent to xat dé6%av, Kirk and 
Raven’s translation means nothing less than “‘you must necessarily 
be deceived!’’ There seems little point in that case in learning 
what the goddess offers. Owen (11) rightly asserts that doxtuwe 
means quite the reverse, “really, truly, genuinely”, and this is 
always the meaning where doxtuws is attested elsewhere (Aeschylus, 
Persae, 547; Xenophon, Cyr. 1.6.7). The foregoing translation 
will not do therefore, and Owen translates: “how the things-that- 
seem had to have genuine existence.” (12) 

This translation suggested to Owen a new interpretation. The 
taðrta had been taken to refer to the previous line meaning, “the 
contents of mortal opinions’’, which the goddess will tell Parmenides 
from second-hand. According to the received view the w¢ clause 
is the goddess’ own comment on mortal opinions reported at 


(6) G J. de Vogel, Gk. Phil. i, 37 n. 1. [Where Soxtu@o’ is read, nepõvta 
is Masc. Acc. Sing. agreeing with the unstated subject of the verb Soxpdoar 
which is tive. | 

(7) The objection against de Vogel applies also against M. Untersteiner 
(Parmenide, 1958, CLXVEI n. 7) and Falus (4.4. 8 [1960], 285) who also give 
dSoxobvta absolute reality. 

(8) Wilamowitz, Hermes, 34 (1899), 204. 

(9) E. g. Kranz in his fifth ed. of Die Fragmente, 230 ; G. Calogero, Sludi 
sull ‘Elealismo, 31 n. 1; O. Gigon, Der Ursprung, 247. 

(10) KR. 267 cf. 268 n. 2. [Where oxluwg is read, mepdvra is Neut. Nom. 
PL. agreeing with So0xobvta/. 

{11) Owen, op. eit. 86. 

(12) Zbid. 88. 
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first-hand, saying how appearances can have existence, or how 
they can be lested, or whatever. Owen rightly objected that the 
goddess would be the last person Lo admit any existence to the 
ðoxoŭvtæ. He suggests instead that the we clause also is at 
second-hand like the ræðra it elaborates, and gives the mortal 
viewpoint reported by the goddess as though she were speaking 
in loco hominis. (13) 

Old snags now give way to new. Mortals would surely not 
themselves describe their own world as tà Soxo¥vta, which is here 
practically a technical term contrasted with óv. And if we 
accept this interpretation at B 1.31-2, then presumably the goddess 
speaks in loco hominis at B 8.50f. also. But this cannot be, for 
in B 8.60-1 the goddess tells Parmenides that she has told him 
everything so that he will not be outdone—an indication that 
she has been speaking in her own name, and, incidentally, a 
fulfilment of her undertaking at B 1.31-2. There is, moreover, 
one fatal objection to Owen’s interpretation. Why should the 
goddess teach Parmenides mortal opinions from a mortal viewpoint, 
when Parmenides is a mortal himself and is perfectly capable of 
finding out for himself what mortals think? 

We are forced back into the position of accepting the ç clause as 
part of the goddess’ revelation: but we are in a nolorious deadlock, 
for we have shown that it cannot be the goddess’ own comment 
(which contradicts her views about gottv) and it cannot be a mere 
reporting of mortal opinions from mortals’ viewpoint (for that 
teaches Parmenides nothing). Fortunately there is another 
explanation so simple that it surprises me that it has been missed. 
The couplet is part of the revelation in which the goddess tells 
Parmenides something that neither he nor his predecessors know 
about “human opinions”. Here, for the first time in philosophical 
thought, Sóčaæ is used as a technical term in contrast with Abeta 
(i.e. émtsthuy) to denote a kind of knowledge which is to be 
differentiated from that obtained through vóog, which is divine 


13) The phrase is mine, but it perfectly catches the status of these Lines 
according to Owen: « The only people who can say of the Soxotvta that and 
how they Soxiwes exist are the mortals who believe in them (B 8.38), not the 
goddess, » ‘ibid, 88). 
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understanding. (14) The goddess is therefore saying more than 
that she will teach Parmenides the content of what other men 
think. In 31-2 the goddess introduces a new concept where with 
to describe and define human understanding, and she undertakes to 
assess its reliability. We will break the ôç clause into an analysis 
of its various parts in order to substantiate this interpretation. 

The meaning of t& Soxetvta is not easy to determine. We can 
however discount Wilamowitz’ rendering as “die Hypothesen’’, (15) 
which is rather an interpretation than a translation. Nevertheless 
many commentators, while not going so far as actually to give 
Wilamowitz’ translation, assume this to be the meaning. (16) 
What then can tà Soxotvra mean? Can we equate the Soxodvtx 
with Bpotõv 8é&as, as some commentators do, (17) or is this to 
confuse the physical objects which are the object. of sense-perception, 
with the resultant understanding which is based on a study of the 
phenomenal world? On philological grounds there seems no 
sure way of deciding. The expression ta Soxodvta as it occurs 
in Aristotle (Wet. 1088416) is given by LSJ? to mean “‘an established 
current opinion”, and an examination of the usages of Soxéw 
without a following sivat might incline us to expect the Soxodvte 
to mean “opinions’’. Heraclitus indeed appears to have used 
Soxéovta (B 28) in the sense of d56Za1, but the text is too uncertain 
for us to make sure deductions. If the Sexotvta are equivalent 
to d6&a:, the translation might go: ‘Show opinions must hold good 
in a reliable fashion’. That is one possibility. 


'14) Xenophanes had indicated the distinction as follows: TO..00 DES ottig 
avie ev 0086 tic Zora clade... © Sdx0¢ 8 Ext n&ow tévruxTat (B 34). If 
r&ow is neuter, then «seeming » is wrought over everything; if masculine, then 
it is a faculty of men. Xenophanes uses the striking phrase of Bpotol Soxéover 
{B 14 cf. B 35) from which Parmenides may have derived his Bpot@v bkas in 
B 1.30; similarly the last phrase of B 34 quoted above may have been Lhe 
mode! for the equally ambiguous last. part of Parmenides B 1.32. The « seem- 
ing» which limits human understanding is contrasted with God’s mental 
contemplation (B 23 and 25), though He sees and hears also (B 24). Xeno- 
phanes adds, however, that the gods have not revealed their knowledge ‘B 18 
cf. 34 above), Parmenides has gone one better. He has received that 
revelation and knows truth as well as opinion. The goddess will need to elabor- 
ate the differences, 

:15) Hermes, 34 (1899), 204-5. 

(16) See below, n. 29. 

(17) E.g. W. J. Verdenius, Parmenides, 49-50 ; L. Taran confuses the matter 
in his Parmenides, 214. 
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The other possibility is that tà Soxotvta are equivalent to what 
a later age called tà gpatvéueva, which refers to the phenomenal 
world. No precise parallels for this appear in LSJ? but the 
meaning would not be difficult to derive from passages such as 
Simonides’ fr.76 (tò Soxetv xal tav dAcBerav BreTat—schol. on 
Eur. Or. 236) where, as in the Parmenides passage, seeming is 
opposed to reality. It is not easy to mediate between these two 
possibilities. What is certain is that even if the dSoxotvt« are 
equivalent to d6€a1, they are opinions about the nature of the 
phenomenal world, as shown by both the content of the second 
part of the poem and the words of the goddess at B 8.60-1: 


tóv cot eyo Siaxoopov sorxdta mavtTa partite, 

ÓS oÙ uh TOTE Tie of Booty yvu Tapercooy. 
We may take it from this remark that the goddess speaks about 
the world as revealed through sense-perception in such a way that 
no mortal thought will ever outstrip Parmenides. The tantalising 
difficulty with B 8.60-1 is that we do not know whether Parmenides 
will never be outstripped by mortals because his d6&« is better 
than their 86%a: (viz. does Parmenides compete with mortals on 
their own terms?) or because their 86a: can always be met by 
his views of óv as apprehended through véoc. The view we 
take on this point affects our general interpretation of the purpose 
of the Doxa; viz. whether or not it is dialectical. This aspect is 
further discussed in the next section. 

Whether tà Soxotvta mean “things-that-seem’’ or ‘received 
opinions” the force of the Soxims is significant, and implies that 
the goddess will rectify past and current notions. Either she 
undertakes to explain how the “received opinions” ought really 
to be, or she will teach what sort of existence must really be assigned 
to ‘‘phenomena’’—and the force of the Soxtuwe, particularly with 
B 8.60-1 in mind, is to show that she offers to correct human 
understanding of the phenomenal world. 

Owen (18) rightly says that tense of ype%v must be taken to 
show “‘that this is how things inevitably were from the start’’, but 
we should note that Parmenides’ predecessors had not always 
understood them so to be. So the sense is: But still (even though 


(18) Op. eft. 89 
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mortal opinions are unreliable) you shall learn these things also 
(which | shall tell you), namely how the things-that-seem/opinions 
ought really to have been (for all mortals). 

The final phrase of B 1.32 may now be considered. i mavtdc 
Tyta rep Svta (which is in apposition to tà Soxotvta) is usually 
objected to on the ground that the goddess would then be saying 
that appearances are everything; (19) so zmep@vta is read for 
xep övra despite the fact that the best MSS of Simplicius (de Caelo, 
DEF) read rsp övtæ, while only A has mepévta. I see no good 
grounds for rejecting the best MSS (20) for, in the phenomenal 
world, phenomena are everything and everywhere. This is not. 
to assert that phenomena have the same kind of existence as 
Being; for Being is r&v and ëv, while phenomena are mavtae and 
therefore many. If the Soxodvta mean opinions, it is not easy to 
understand how they can be said to pass through everything or 
indeed all be everywhere. For this reason I think it likelier than 
not that tà Soxodvtax in B 1-31 mean the commonsense world of 
experience (cf. B 1.3-4), though the goddess’ re-assessment of this 
brings with it, as will be seen, an improved 86%. The rendering 
of “opinions” cannot therefore be entirely ruled out. (21) 

If tx Soxotvta refer to the phenomenal world, that civat is used 
in conjunction with it means that phenomena, at least in some 
sense, exist. (22) The interpretation of B 1.31-2, as so far advanced 
is sufficient to repudiate Owen’s view that the goddess is reporting 
mortal opinions from the mortal viewpoint, for that mortal ddéZc: 
are about the dSoxotvta, and not about reality, mortals, bound as 
they are within the confines of their own world, could not know 
themselves. 

If, however, the Soxodvt~ do mean “opinions’’, Owen’s objection 
that the goddess would be the last person to admit any existence to 


£ 


(19) Taran, op. cit. 214 n. 32. Owen, however, keeps the better reading 
(op. cit. 88-9) but for different reasons from mine. 

(20) Nor should we accept the reading because it is found in the best MSS. 
It has its difficulties because Svte is strange for Parmenides. The form éévta 
would be expected. This is perhaps a reason why mepvrtæ was conjectured. 

(21) In the following pages I use the term Soxotvta as equivalent to « phe- 
nomenal objects » without wishing to imply that the rendering «opinions » in 
B 1.31 is impossible. 

(22) Cf. n. 42 below. 
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the Soxotvre is rendered superfluous. Nobody would deny that 
there are such things as opinions. 


To be sure, three specific arguments could be advanced against 
acceptance of this interpretation so far—all of them common 
misunderstandings. First, it is not generally recognised that 
Parmenides envisages true and false Belief, (23) but we shall find 
presently that the distinction is made and is related to the difference 
between the first and second false paths. Secondly, it is generally 
thought that the argument Eotiw 4 odx gotw (B 8.16) leads to 
the conclusion that the sensible world can have no existence 
whatever. (24) Admittedly, as far as vóoç is concerned, only being 
exists, but we shall show presently that Parmenides means only 
that sensibles do not exist for thinking. Thirdly, most commen- 
tators insist that the @¢ clause makes sense only if etva. is 
understood in the existential sense. (25) Since the goddess offers 
to explain how phenomena are, we should wait for her explanation 
of « stva. » which in this passage is in any case surely non-committal. 


Are all čar unirue? 


The interpretation so far reached needs to be tested against 
other fragments. But first of all one cannot help wondering 
what Parmenides can have meant by saying that the opinions of 
mortals lack mtotig &aņnðhs, “sure trust’ or “true conviction’’. 

There is a present growing tendency (26) towards the view that 
the Doza (i.e. the cosmological part of the poem—B 8.50ff.) is 
without real merit. This view is reached from the following 
considerations, (a) There is no “‘sure trust’’ in 86&«; (b) this 
is because the world of experience is absolutely unreal; (c) 362% must 
therefore be absolute deceit; (d) to the problem why, if d6&« is 
deceptive, Parmenides then added the cosmological part of his 


(23) Cf. A. H. Coxon, C.Q. 28 (1934), 141 : «Parmenides... had failed 
to see that the peculiarity of Belief is not that it cannot be true, but that it can be 
false. » 

(24) Taran, op. cit. 202, 210. See 210 n. 19 and cf. 39-40 for the view that 
besides being and not-being there is no terlium quid. Cf. the phrase « non- 
existent phenomena » in K.R. 279. 

(25) See Taran, op. eit. 213 and n. 30; Owen’s criticism (op. cil. 87) of Diels’ 
interpretation of efvae in a copulative role does not apply here for we are not 
reading Diels’ text. 

(26) For an opposed tendency see below, n. 34. 
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poem, a number of explanations have been suggested. Perhaps, 
so it is said, Parmenides presented the views of his predecessors (27) 
or his own former beliefs (28) with the eristic purpose of attacking 
and so contrasting them with his own doctrine of truth. Or, 
perhaps. he set. forth the opinions as though he maintained them, 
whether based on others or an original creation of his own, simply 
as a kind of hypothesis to show how the world is to be explained 
(even though actually unreal)—some would say that the explanation 
is the best possible or most probable-—if one were to start from the 
wrong, empirical standpoint. (29) Or, finally, the second part. 
bears logical relationship to the first part and is therefore a dialec- 
tical device to criticise and reduce empirical knowledge to its basic 
mistake thereby showing that his views of óv are left true. (30) 

None of these explanations is satisfactory. First, if Parmenides 
is giving a polemic review of popular beliefs, whose beliefs is he 
reviewing? For they are certainly not the views of the Pytha- 
goreans (31). Secondly, if 868 is a mistaken account based on 
a false hypothesis of an unreal world, it is difficult to see how there 
can be a correct, or most probable, mistaken account (32). Even 


:27) Diels (Parmenides combined the best doctrines known to him) op. cil. 
63; Burnet fParmenides represented the Pythagoreans), Early Gk. Phil.', 
182-5; Nestle (a synthesis of views) Z.N. 733-5. 

(28) F. Nietzsche, Werke in drei Bänden, Werausg. von K. Schlechta, It, 
München 1956, 381. 

(29) Under this broad division, within which are many variations, [ would 
include Wilamowitz, op. cit. 204-5; Zeller, Z.N. 723-6; Patin, Parmenides eitc., 
499 ff.; Gomperz, Griechische Denker, l, 147 f., Kranz, S.B.B.A. 47 (1916), 
1169-72; Croissant, Le débul efe. 102; Albertelli, Gli Eleali, 127; Cornford, 
Plato and Parmenides, 48f.; Coxon C.Q. 28 (1934), 134f.; K.R. 279ff.; Pasqui- 
nelli, / Presocratici, 395 f. in so far as 86&a, for some of these scholars, is the 
best hypothesis, it has some merit; but see n. 32 below. 

‘30) Reinhardt, Parmenides, 24-6, 29-31; Owen, op. cit. 89; Taran, op. cil. 
209, 226f.; Long, Phronesis, 8 (1963), 105 f. who emphasises the didactic nature 
of the device. 

31) We find no mention of Pythagorean doctrines of Limit and Unlimited, 
nor are things equated with numbers. E contra the doctrine of otepaévat, 
found in Parmenides, is not to be found in Pythagoreanism. Cf. K.R. 279-80, 
and see p. 29 below. 

32) Coxon, C.Q. 28 (1934), 134-44 may be used to illustrate such an illogical 
position. He says that. «in its proper place 86% is both valuable and necess- 
ary » (135) and his general thesis requires him to assume some reality for the 
phenomenal world (142). Yet he says that the Deza is a collection of hypo- 
theses, laid down as true, and strung together in an arbitrary manner (139), 
and that the object of 56&«, Becoming, has «no status at all» (141 n. 1). 
Nor then has 8&é&« ! 
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if there were, to give it seems pointless. And, thirdly, if Parmenides 
produced the cosmological part simply to show where empirical 
knowledge is mistaken, what does he gain by giving it at such 
length? For he has already admirably proved his case. The 
dialectic view is, moreover, anachronistic and anticipates the 
method of Dialectic not used on Aristotle’s admission until Zeno (33). 
But the chief error of these interpretations is that they regard the 
phenomenal world as unreal and therefore do not show how S8d6&« 
can have any validity at all (34). 

In the light of the interpretation of B 1.31-2 suggested in the 
previous section of this paper, I believe that Parmenides in B 1.30 
is saying: (a) place no sure trust in $6&« for the technical reason 
that the senses and not vóog are used; (b) I cannot explain the 
existence of the doxodvt« through vdéoc; (c) but even with the 
technical reservation that there is no sure trust in 86%, there may 
still be right or wrong 86&« as far as 86&« can be right ; (d) therefore 


(33) Diog. Laert. VIII, 57: ’Aprototéans 8 èv tH Lopict7 prot redtov 
*Epredoxrta dytopixhy ebpetv, Zhvwva Sb dtarextexyy (Cf. Mel. 987 32 f. and 
10785 25-30; Plato, Parm. 127d-128e). It can be said that Aristotle must mean 
that Zeno, starting from commonsense principles and proceeding in dialoguc- 
form, was the first to construct chains of reasoning designed specifically to 
refute a given position—which would not exclude Parmenides’ 862a: being a 
« dialectical » move in a wider sense. I personally however cannot bring myself 
to regard the Doxa as dialectical, even in a wider sense, for reasons given in the 
text. 

(34) Some commentators, it is true, accord the world of 86&« a measure of 
reality when it suits. For the illogical position of the « hypothesis people » 
see note 32 above. For the views of Untersteiner, Falus, and de Vogel see 
note 7 above. Untersteiner (op. cit. CLXIX) asserts that the way of truth and 
opinion are one and the same, their difference being in the study of reality in 
terms of atemporality and temporality respectively, for which there is little 
evidence (see Coxon, op. cit. 139-40). Taran (op. cit. 210 n. 17) names Riezler 
(Parmenides, 44 f.) among those who think that Parmenides attached some kind 
of reality to the world described in the Doza. But Riezler, loc. cil., says: 
« Mental attitudes are being distinguished, not worlds set in order.» So for 
Riezler Parmenides was not really interested in the cosmological world as such. 
Riezler thus reflects Reinhardt, op. cil. 25 f., who thought that Parmenides was 
forced to use physical concepts (albeit his own) in the interests of logic, simply 
because he was unable to imagine mental things as having an existence of their 
own. The best explanation yet offered is by Verdenius (op. cit., 59) who 
interprets gorx6te« in B 8.60 to imply «a shadow of Truth, not ultimate know- 
ledge » and by Guthrie (op. cit. 75) who uses the analogy of the dream-world to 
the real world to illustrate the relation between 86& and dAvOetx.. These 
commentators both represent an opposing tradition. 
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hear my 80& which is correct as compared with Heraclitus, the 
Pythagoreans, and others. 

If opinions were not in some sense true, and if the phenomenal 
world did not really exist in some sense, then B 1.28-32 would be 
nonsense even if 31-2 were spoken only from the mortal viewpoint. 
When the goddess undertook to teach Parmenides how the phenome- 
nal world really (Soxfuws) exists she undertook to give both (1) 
a differentiation between the levels of existence of óv and doxotvta«, 
and (2) a correct description of 86&«, correct qua Šóča. 

The fragment B 1.28-32 is thus important for showing the 
distinction between the new path of Truth according to which the 
goddess teaches that ¿óv is directly apprehended through véoc, 
and the path of Seeming, as followed by mortals, according to 
which the goddess promises to give a correct assessment of the 
world as it appears to the senses. I submit that the ddé&a: are 
Parmenides’ own (35), that they are correct, and that they lack 
sure trust only because they are not about the intelligible world. 
This interpretation may help to shed a little fresh light on these 
difficult lines. 

No study of 86&« would be complete without consideration of 
the vexed lines B 8.53-4: 


wopgpas yao xatéBevto S00 yvm@ung dvoua Ter, 
tHy ulay od yeeov gotiv — èv @ meAnvynuévor ciciv — 


These lines are parallel to B 1.31-2 because in B 1.31-2 the goddess 
announces her intentions to explain the phenomenal world, and 
in B 53-4 she actually begins her teaching. 

To my mind Aristotle is responsible for much consequent 
confusion here when he says that Parmenides ranked hot or fire 
under being, cold or earth under not-being (36). Zeller was led 
to believe that the error of mortals lay in naming the second form, 
“night”, instead of the first, “fire” (37), and translated the tév 


(35) This too is what all the ancient commentators believed. Cf. Simpl. 
Phys. 30, 14; Arist. Met. 986b 31; Theophr. Phys. Op. fr. 6 ap. Alex. in Met. 31, 
12 (D.K. 28 A.7). 

(36) Met. 987a 1: xat& èy Td dv tò Oepudyv téttel, O&repov è xatTa TO LH Sv. 
De gen. corr. 318b 6: tò 6v xal tò uh bv elvan pdoxey rip xat yv. 

(37) Z.N. 701. 
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clause as “von denen die eine nicht angenommen werden sollte” (38). 
This interpretation is inadmissible because fire and night are alike 
physical forms (uog@xi) (39), which both contradict the attributes 
of being. Cornford (40) therefore translates: ‘‘of which it is nol 
right to name (so much as) one’’, because both forms are wrong. 
But the condemnation of both “forms” comes in the év clause 
which his translation of the tév clause thus makes redundant. 

I therefore accept a third translation of t&v iav od yoeav stv 
and believe that it is Parmenides’ declaration that he will not 
hold wrong 8é&«: the èv © clause is Parmenides’ declaration that 
6a is deceptive when compared with dayQe.w. The sense 
therefore is: “They made up their minds to name two forms, of 
which it is not right to name only one (says the goddess in distin- 
guishing right from wrong 56&«)—that is where they have gone 
astray (says the goddess who, from the point of view of Truth, 
condems both ‘‘forms’’) (41). 


Assessment and Summary. 


The world of 86% is composed of popgat which mortals name— 
names such as fire and night, or book and tree. Yet—and here 
we pick up the arguments in the second section of this paper— 
these things are equated with that which is-not (B 2.7; 7.1; 8.7 
and 12). And yet if the doxotvre were utter nothingness, as 
Taran would have us believe, nothing at all could be predicated 
of them (42)—-nor could names even be mentioned. For Parmenides 


38, ZN. 703 n. 2: The èy @ clause appears then as a comment on the tev 
clause. 

(39) poppat iin this context) surely means physical forms. « Naming » 
things surely means naming sensibles like fire and night. For this reason 
l cannot believe that é6v counts as a popo which can be named. 

(40) C.Q. 27 (1933), 108 and Plaio and Parmenides, 46. 

(41) The translation is based on K.R. 278, but the interpretation is very 
different. 

(42) Tt is true that ĝoxoŭvra correspond to ob” Eotw but 1 shall argue 
that this only distinguishes them from the object of thought. Nor can | 
agree with K.R. 270 that Parmenides attacks those who make a negative 
prediction by himself confusing the existential and predicative uses of the 
verb «to be»; for četu 2% odx Forte does not surely present a choice between 
«it is so-and-so, e.g. white + and «it is not something else, c.g. black ». See 
Owen, op. cit. 94 n. 1 for further discussion. T suggest that Parmenides employs 
the existential usage consistently in the voety passages but, as mortals are 
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fire exists qua fire, and it therefore cannol be right to think that 
d6€a. are about ‘‘non-existent phenomena” (43). Parmenides 
must mean that sensibles exist qua sensibles, but they do not exisl 
for thinking. This is surely the point of B 2.7: otte yao av yvoins 
zó ye wn &6v —-followed perhaps by B 3 as a further explanation 
(Cf. e.g. B 8.8f.). When Parmenides therefore says that the path 
of not-being is mavamev8éa« (B 2.6), he means, quite literally, that 
it is “altogether inconceivable’. That the goddess teaches 
Parmenides @¢ t& Soxodvta (now shown to be equivalent to tò 
un óv) (44) yp%v Soxtues siva. means that the goddess does 
recognise another kind of reality. It is as though Parmenides 
distinguishes between sensory reality and rational reality. 
Simplicius was right to remark that in the second part of the poem 
Parmenides had passed rò t&v vontéyv ml tà aloOyta, “from 
intelligible to sensible objects”. We have, moreover, no firm 
evidence, so far as I can tell, that Parmenides identified the sphere 
of reality with the phenomenal world. Moreover voetv actually 
by-passed sensory objects. Parmenides may thus have distin- 
guished between the objects of Aletheia and Dora, as Plato 
(Rep. 477-80) implies a difference in kind between the objects 
of belief and those of knowledge. Parmenides may have envisaged 
two kinds of worlds, as Plato in the Phaedrus (247C ff.) regarded 
reality as existing in the outer region beyond heaven and as visible 
only to votc. At least, if it the same world, Parmenides is 
describing it in two aspects. The latter could only be known by 
leaving the beaten track of men and passing outside beyond the 
gates of Night and Day {B 1.1-28) (45). This may explain why 


wont, sometimes predicatively in the Doza. Hence perhaps in B I. 31-2 
and also B. 19.1: obtew rot xata SédEav Zpvu tade xal vuv ot. Hence also the 
undoubtedly copular use in B 8.57. Parmenides did not analyse the conse- 
quences of the two usages. 

(43) Cf. K.R. 279. 

(44) Cf. Eur. Troad. 613 where tà Soxodvte seems contrasted wilh tà pydév 
OVTE. 

(45) This passage might well be added to the poetic and philosophic ante- 
cedents named by J. D. P. Bolton as foreshadowing Aristeas’ journey in the 
soul (Aristeus of Proconnesus, Oxford 1962, 146ff. Bolton denies that the 
shamanist interpretation found in Maximus of Tyre X.2f. underlies Herodotus 
iv.13f.). Whether the proem is itself an early example of shamanism is dis- 
puted (see Taran, op. cit. 22f.), but it is at least a metaphorical flight of the 
imagination—even if Parmenides remained body and soul on earth-—and as 
such deserves to be linked with Pindar OL. 6.22f. and fr. 302 (ed. Bowra = 
Plato Theaet. 173E) as contributing to the notion of Exotactg proper. 
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Parmenides did not seek to relate “phenomena” to “reality’’. 
It was left for Plato to find logical justification for what Parmenides 
implied. This comes in the Sophist where the Stranger says 
that not-being in some sense does exist (Tó te wh dv we Bott nate Te 
xal TO Ov ad nany WS oùx Zott my 241D.)—an idea already implied 
in the ustaks passage of the Republic (477-80). Parmenides 
wrote the two parts of the poem without formulating logically 
what the two parts implied. When he included physics alongside 
metaphysics he contradicted logical commonsense; Plato showed 
that logical commonsense was wrong. 

The question arises why, if Parmenides recognised two levels of 
existence, he asserted the superiority of intelligible over sensible 
reality. Surely, it may be argued, if he was an honest man, he 
should have admitted the two levels side by side. To answer 
this one would need knowledge of the man himself, but it may be 
remarked that when people are different from other people, as 
Parmenides was different from other mortals, they are wont to 
assume that they are therefore better. And Parmenides’ intelli- 
gible world, being a novel concept, was no doubt regarded by him 
as a superior one. That explains why he counted it as revelation; 
and he placed the responsibility for it upon the goddess. 

The virtue of the discovery was that Parmenides was enabled to 
set out a systematic Theory of Knowledge. This will now be 
summarised. 

Parmenides’ Theory of Knowledge is a realisation that d6&« is a 
different kind of understanding from that resulting from vostv. 
The distinction is Parmenides’ contribution to philosophy. 

It is a recognition that 36% and voety start from different objects 
of study, phenomena (atoOyté) and reality (voyra) respectively. 
Although Heraclitus accused Pythagoras of pursuing oAvyabiy 
(B 129.cf.40), a mere “‘collection of facts’’, he himself laboured 
under the misleading impression that the ultimate qualitative čv 
which underlies physical meévta (B 10 and 50) could be understood 
by observing sensibles (B 55) and merely applying gpévyjors as 
a check (cf. B 107). This, to Parmenides’ mind, was folly. 

It is a recognition also that the methods proper to each are 
different. Arfest is a contemplative method which, by contem- 
plating goviv, enables direct apprehension through vdéos of the 
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nalure of é6v. This is the goddess’ way. <Ad&a, the way of 
mortals, proceeds the moment one starts “naming” things, i.e. 
through the medium of sense-perception (a«to@yo1c). Like the 
Pythagoreans and Alemaeon, Parmenides insists that the world of 
change is correctly understood only when both opposites are 
‘“named’’, as against all those, like Heraclitus, who had run into 
difficulties by trying to generate opposites out of a single apy. 
Unlike the Pythagoreans, however, who themselves confused 
being and not-being, Parmenides will not use intelligible terms 
(like Limit) of sensible objects: he selects a primary pair of percep- 
tible manifestations, “light”? and “night”? (46). In other words 
the procedure must be carried out in its own terms. 

Finally, it is a recognition that knowledge resulting from voztv 
and 56&« are incompatible, and that the second is deceptive. 

Two final points remain to be settled. First, does the goddess 
in the Dora set forth the same way of enquiry which she has 
denounced in B 6.4-9 and B 7.1-5? The answer arises naturally 
out of the interpretation which I have already given. Because 
Heraclitus, like others, started from sense-perception, he confused 
being and not-being and ended up with a false understanding of 
being together with a mistaken view of the sensible world. This 
is what it meant to follow the second false path of ignorant mortals 
(B 6.4-9). Parmenides would not class himself with Sporto 
eldétec oddév (B 6.4), and this gives point to B 8.60-61. The 
Doxa sets forth Bootdév SóÉa in the sense that it is knowledge based 
on the senses, but it is an improved and correct Doxa and, unlike 
that of other mortals who know nothing, it is based on the first 
false path of enquiry (B 6.1-3, and the only alternative in B 2.7 (47); 
8.7 and 12). It is improved and correct because it accurately 
takes account of the phenomenal world only, as is proper, and does 
not mistake being for not-being, viz. intelligible for sensible 
objects (48). Thatis why the goddess’ Doxa is a true understanding 


(46) K.R. 280-1. 

(47) F. M. Cornford, C.Q. 27 (1933), 99 is wrong to say that the goddess 
intended to mention the third way in B 2. And she certainly does not in B 8. 

(48) The vast majority of commentators say that the Doza follows a second 
false way (e.g. Reinhardt, op. cil. 69; Zeller, Z.N. 701; Cornford, C.Q. 27 [1933], 
100 and Plato and Parm. 33; Coxon, op. cii. 134f.; Verdenius, op. cit. 52ff.; 
Gigon, op. cit. 258; Owen, op. cit. 84 n. 1). Paradoxically some (e.g. Verdenius, 
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of the phenomenal world (which does not exist for thinking) (49). 

The second point is this. Before giving her own cosmology 
the goddess warns Parmenides that he will hear xócuov uv 
étéwv amatyAoy (B 8.52), the “‘deceitful ordering of my words”. 
Is an interpretation which claims that the goddess gives a correct 
account of the phenomenal world consistent with what the goddess 
here says? Ibelievethatitis. We should be careful to remember 
that &matynAdv means “‘deceitful’’ and not ‘“‘wrong’’. The goddess’ 
Doxa is only deceitful so far as the world of phenomena is deceitful, 
and here we may detect a pun on the word xécouov. The goddess 
gives a genuine interpretation of the sensory world and the truth 
of her explanation is as great as the objects of her explanation 
are true. In short, I submit that Parmenides called himself an 
etd6tTx pata because through revelation he was able to recognise 
sensory and rational reality for what each is (50), and because his 
knowledge of the sensory world was unsurpassable. By contrast, 
Bporol sidétes oddev confused tO méAcww te xal odx selva. and 
by so following the second false path had neither &ħàńðsıæ nor 
proper d6&a:. 


56; Coxon, 140) say that Parmenides, unlike other men, distinguished his 
grounds when he followed the second false way of enquiry. This makes non- 
sense of the distinction between the two false paths—for once the grounds are 
distinguished, both paths come to the same thing anyway. One reason which 
has militated against accepting the first false path is the feeling that a study of 
not-being is preposterous and presumably the second false path is considered an 
improvement on the first because it has some é6v to take account of! Coxon, 
134-5, accordingly thinks that Parmenides distinguished between the « Way of 
Notbeing » and the « Way of Belief », evidently thinking, without good evidence, 
that not-being cannot be the object of 86&«. Taran, op. cit. 228, is at least 
consistent when he says that since phenomena are completely unreal and there 
are no degrees of unreality for Parmenides, there can be only one false way. 
This will not square with the two false ways mentioned in B 6.1-9. That 
Parmenides followed the first false path is held by e.g. Kranz, S.S.B.A. 47 
(1916), 1174-76; Calogero, op. cil. 32f.; Burnet, £.G.P.4 184. Kranz, loc. cit., 
distorts the sense by claiming that the first false path asserts the presence of 
being as well as not-being! 

(49) tà Soxodvta in the sense of « opinions » in B 1.31 would of course be 
consistent with this view of the Dosa. 

(50) An important consequence of this interpretation is that the view 
that «nobody believed in different degrees of reality before Plato » (adapted 
from Taran, op. cit., 221 n. 51) can no longer be maintained. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


If the foregoing interpretation of 36% is correct, then Parmenides 
as a cosmologist must be re-assessed. When Burnet said that. 
“we need not therefore believe they (the cosmological ideas in the 
second part) were taken very seriously” (51); when Raven says 
that “it is fortunate that, since he neither believed in ii himself... 
Parmenides’ astronomical system is of little importance’’ (52); 
when Taran says that it does not matter “whose this cosmology 
is... for Parmenides the phenomenal world is non-existent’ (53); 
when Owen says that “Parmenides did not write as a cosmolo- 
gist” (54); there is failure to understand Doxa. True, the sensory 
world is rated as deceptive in contrast to the intelligible world, 
but correct d6&« is like six®s wdOo0s, (as Plato —in imitation, as 
I believe, of the Parmenidean concept — in the Timaeus calls his 
own cosmology) (55), namely it is a true account of the world of 
atono. 

Because Parmenides had distinguished the object of 36&« and 
voetyv so carefully, he could describe Justice as “the primary cause 
of movement and becoming” (<&eyhv> te xat <aitiav> xivqoews 
xal yevécews Aetius 2,7,1), because that is how the world appears 
to the senses to work. EF conira when he thinks of what vóog 
teaches about óv, he denies any movement (éév is dxivytov 
B 8.26) or becoming (ei yao yeyr’, odx Zor’ B 8.20); and of Justice 


(51) Burnet, £.G.P.) 182 (these words were removed from the 4th ed. but 
Burnet’s view remained substantially the same), which may be taken as repre- 
sentative of those who think that the second part is polemical. 

(52) K.R. 284, which may fairly sum up the views of those who hold that the 
second part is a hypothetical portrayal of unreal phenomena (my italics). 

(53) Taran, op. cit. 89, which speaks for the views of those who think that 
the second part is a « dialectical device ». 

(54) Owen, op. cit. 101, 

(55) Plato, Tim. 29d. For the view that Plato intends the eixa¢ põðog as 
a scientific explanation and not simply an analogy SiSacxatag yadptv (Xeno- 
crates), see Aristotle, De Caelo 279, who points out that geometric constructions 
do not alter things, whereas Plato’s Creation involves change (from &@ta&lx to 
qtåčtg) and cannot therefore be simply an analogy or visual aid. 
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he says that it “looseth not her fetters to allow it [Being] to come 


into being or to perish, but holdeth it fast?’ (otte yevéoOar ott’ 
Srarvobat dvijxe Aixn yardouca nédyorv, AX Eyer. B 8.13-5) (56). 
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